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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decOl*? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. WuHITcoms, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M, DooLiITTLez, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HutcuHInson, President. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President, 
Dr. A. B. MASON, Secretary. Toledu, Ohio. 





©UGENE SEcoR, General Manager and Treas- 
nurer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 





(=~ If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 


who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Note.—One reader writes: 
“TI have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 





of the American Bee Journal. 
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; Weekly Budget. ; 
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Mr. A. I. Roor is taking a ride—on a 
hobby. Thistime it is starting plants from 
cuttings in a greenhouse. 


fa 2. a. 
W 


Tue Two Roots and Dr. Miller have much 
to say"in Gleanings in Bee-Culture about a 
‘‘ personal deyil.’”’ Do they speak from a 
‘* personal’? acquaintance ? 


Tue Apiary oF H. W. Concpon.—Accom- 
panying the picture shown on the fiast page 
this week was the following: 


Aslam always interested in reading the 
reports of other bée-keepers, I have thought 
perhaps a report from me would be of some 
interest to others. 

I bought 2 colonies in the spring of 1900, in 
old-fashioned hives, increaged to 4 by natural 
swarming, and 21 days after I drummed out 
of the old into new hives. I took off about 
120 pounds of honey in the fall, and bought 6 
more colonies, 5in 8-frame standard hives,one 
in an old shoe-box, and came out last spring 
with 8 colonies, having lost 2, and bought 22 
more in April with 10 extra hives, 2 supers on 
each hive, and a lot of supplies and old truck 
for 875. Six colonies were in box-hives. I 
have sold about $70 worth of honey, and have 
about 100 pounds on hand for our own use. 


All the time I can get to work with my bees 
is in the morning and evening, and sometimes 
a few minutes at noon. 

I clip my queens, and during swarming- 
time I hired a small boy to stay in the yard 
from 8:30 to 3:30, and paid him extra for 
every queen he would catch, and he very soon 
got to be an expert at it. 

Through the kindness of the owner, I keep 
my bees in the private park of one of our 
wealthiest citizens. I have a 4-foot poultry 
fence around four or five rods, and keep the 
gate locked, and the bees molest no one. I 
keep them supplied with fresh and salt water 
all the season. The yard is rigbt across the 
street from my house. Myson and I havea 
camera, and have taken up amateur photog- 
raphy. LIenclose a picture of the bee-yard. 
I think I have a very cosy place for the bees, 
and enjoy working with them. 

I get many good points and hints from the 
‘‘old reliable’? American Bee Journal; I 
could hardly keep house (or bees) without it. 

H. W. Conepon. 


— — 


THE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION.—In the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal we find this interesting his- 


torical sketch of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ ° 


Association, by Mr. R. McKnight, one of its 
organizers and an apiarian writer of no mean 
ability : 


It was, I think, in 1879the Association was 
organized. The year previous, D. A. Jones 
rolled ten tons of honey into the exhibition at 
Toronto, for which he was awarded the gold 
medal. This created a furore in the country. 
The next year he called a bee-keepers’ conven- 
tion to meet in the City Hall, Toronto, while 
the exhibition was being held. In response 
to that call bee-keepers and prospective bee- 
keepers gathered in, to sit at the feet of the 
Gamaliel of apiculture and learn the mysteries 
of bee-keeping. That was the most numer- 
ously attended bee-keepers’ meeting that ever 
was held in the Province. The hall was 
crowded with people during the three days of 
its session. The writer had the honor of oc- 
cupying the chair. That meeting resulted in 
the formation of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. D. A. Jones became president: 
{ was elected secretary and treasurer. The 
president, secretary, and the Rev. W. F. 
Clarke, were appointed to formulate a consti- 
tution and by-laws for its government. (When 





the Association was incorporated and |». 
came the recipient of an annual money gr in; 
it was my privilege to modify its’ constitu joy 
and by-laws to meet the new conditio) 0; 
things. Iam pleased to know that it has no 
been found necessary materially to ching 
these since. ) 


We had no organ at this time. One of 
members edited a weekly paper publish: 
the town of Welland; with him we arra 
for the use of one of its pages to be dey ted 
to bee-literature. The conditions were-—we 
were to supply the *‘ copy’ and I was assicned 
the duty of editor of the bee-departmen: o; 
the Canada Farmer (long defunct). By an 
by, D. A. Jones started the Beeton Wor 


which we transferred our patronage. Short 


after he started the Canadian Bee Journal! 

then the only weekly bee-journal in Americ, 
—with the exception of the British Bee Jou 
nal the only one in the world. The Journa) 


once became, and still is, the organ of the 


Association. 

I remained secretary-treasurer till I becan, 
president, when I resigned the secretaryshi 
but continued treasurer up till 1892, when, o; 
my resignation of that office, the Association 
very generously presented me with a go] 
watch. 

Mr. McKnight’s memory hardly served hi: 
well when referring to the starting of the 
weekly Canadian Bee Journal. Vol. I, No. | 
of that paper is dated April 1, 1885—41, year: 
after the American Bee Journal had begun to 
be published weekly, and 9 months before the 
British Bee Journal began to be a week\; 
Previous to January, 1881, the American Be: 
Journal was a monthly, and up to Januar; 
1886 (and we know not for how long before 
the British Bee Journal was a ‘‘ fortnight) 
The Canadian Bee Journal was published 
weekly for about five years, then was issue 
for a time as a semi-monthly, and finally as 
monthly, which it is now, and has been f 
many years. 

= 

Mr. W. A. PryaL, of Alameda Co., Calif 
writing us March 5, said: 

‘* We are having glorious rains here. The 
year bids fair to be as prosperous for the 
tiller of the soil and the delver for gold as ar 
we have ever had. I am speaking for the 
central and the northern portions of the Stat: 
The south has had rain, I am pleased to sa: 
but not in as liberal quantities as the agricu 
turist, etc., could wish. Still, they may hav 
more in that portion of the State. Here a! 
vegetation is looking up grandly; some sort: 
of fruit-trees are in bloom.” 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES seem to be in seaso! 
at Stenog’s home. He says in Gleanings 
Bee-C ulture: 


That song for bee-keepers, music by (ieorge 
W. York, words by Eugene Secor, * Buck 
wheat Cakes and Honey,’’ was received 
as the familiar thump, thump, thump of t! 
family batter-paddle was doing its wor! 
making such cakes, rendering the song ver 
appropriate. It is good all through, anda 
who have music in the house should haves 
copy. 





A Nebraska customer when ordering a ne¥ 
supply of our fine Alfalfa honey in 60-pou! 
eans, said: ‘The last I got went like hot 


cakes.”? So it does. 

More people might do well hey would 
order this honey, or basswood, and s¢ it 
not only goes. off ‘‘ like hoteakes,”’ !.:t it 's 


mighty good on hot cakes. 
See honey-offers on page 186. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAG®, ILL 
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The Home Honey Market.—On page 
is2. Mr. C. P. Dadant has an article that will 
var reading over several times, or until it is 
learned. We have never been 

ite able to understand just why it is, that 

any honey-producers have not yet been 
to see that almost invariably the most 
ititable market for honey is the home mar- 
right among the people living not further 
erhaps than five or ten miles from their 


aries. 


i roughly 


\s Mr. Dadant well says, honey is different 
1 wheat, corn, potatoes, pork and beef. 
There is always a settled city market for such 
luects, these having become staples, and 
is in constant demand. What is needed 
»w is for every bee-keeper to push the sale 
honey everywhere until it, too, shall be in 
nand, equal, if possible, to that of soap 

| bread. 
Small bee-keepers need aever fear that the 
ty market will become bare of honey, espe- 
of extracted; for there are the large 
producers of honey, or specialists, who pro- 
ce by the car-load—they will keep the large 
centers Of population well supplied with 
oney. But there is often little sense in any 
hee-keeper who produces a ton or less, ever 
pping it to acity market. There is scarcely 
village but what, if properly 
solicited, would use several tons of honey on 


town or 


eir tables in the course of a year. 

Most people are fond of honey. Only con- 
e them that itis the product of the bee, 
they will not be long in purchasing, and 

ilso in consuming it. 


Bee-keepers need to get close up to the 
tors of their local newspapers, and induce 
to give to their readers information on 


the use of honey, which information the bee- 
furnish. It would pay 
nvite the editor to visit the apiary about 
ne of taking honey off the hives, and 

him how that part of the work is done. 

Of course, no true bee-keeper would be so 
forgetful as not to present the vistor with a 


eral sample of the sweet product of the 


eeper would need to 


Mr. Dadant has given much good advice in 
sarticle on another page, which, if followed, 
W ake this particular number of the 
\merican Bee Journal of immense value. 
here is often almost as muchin selling a 
ell as there is in getting the crop in the 
ice—whether that crop is honey or 








An “Infallible’’ Method of intro- 
ducing queens was given on page 670 (1901) 
by A. D. D. Wood, who says there: ‘“ This 
may not be my own invention, yet I have 
never seen it mentioned.’’ This plan will be 
found in ‘** A Modern Bee-Farm,” by 8. Sim- 
mins. On page 160 of the 1893 edition, after 
emphasizing the point that where food is 
given to a queen confined in a cage, ‘‘ honey 
from the same hive should alone be sup- 
plied,’’? he goes on to say, *“‘ and on no account 
may any of the bees which accompanied her 
be placed in the cage; but it is advisable to 
give her an escort of some half-dozen young 
workers picked from the comb just after 
hatching, and taken from the hive in which 
the queen is to be caged.”’ 

This gives occasion to say that this book, 
written by so practical a man as Mr. Simmins, 
is well worth possessing. Among the many 
good things it contains may be found the 
**Simmins fasting method’ of queen-intro- 
duction; and the bleaching of sections, which 
has had prominent mention 
within the past 


in this country 
few years was probably first 
given in this book nine years ago. 

oe 


Discrepancies Among Bee-Writers 
isthe underlying text of a discourse from G. 
M. Doolittle in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. He 
saysarulein arithmetic and a rule in bee- 
keeping are different things. Two and two 
make four always and everywhere; what is 
true about bees in one locality or season may 
not be true in another locality or season. So 
two men may both be right from their own 
standpoints while appearing to hold widely 
different views. 

The feeding of mealin spring is useless if 
not mischievous, says A. Itis a good thing 
to give the bees in spring some substitute for 
pollen, says B. Both are right, although ap- 
direct contradiction. In A’s 
locality there is plenty of pollen in spring, 
either 
from the previous year. 


parently in 
from early flowers, or else left over 
In B's locality the 
bees are short of pollen in spring, with no 
early flowers to yield it. One says put on 
sections early; another says not till. swarm- 
Both right: 
and the other to encourage swarming. So 
with other things. But the reader will 


get the views of all, and use what best fits his 


ing. one wants to discourage 


wise 


own case. 

Instead of ceasing to read the bee-papers 
because in the nature of the case there will be 
real or apparent discrepancies, Mr. Doolittle 
says: 

‘*One hundred dollars per year would not 
hire me to cease from reading on this subject, 
for it is to this reading that I owe nearly all 
the knowledge I possess relative to bee-keep- 
ing.”’ 





Dangers of Inbreeding.—NSince inter- 
est has been generally awakened to the im- 
portance of striving for improvements in 
bees, considerable as been said about inbreed- 
ing. Some have cited examples from Nature 
to show how she abhorred inbreeding in the 
vegetable kingdom, ete. Others have cited 
examples of important results obtained from 
inbreeding, and their writings one 
would judge that not only should no pains be 
taken to avoid inbreeding, but thatit is the 
proper thing in the hands of every one. Still 
others have held that only as necessity com- 
pelled should inbreeding be resorted to, and 
that good results were obtained in spite of, 
rather than on account of, the mating of two 
beings closely related. 

In the Bee-Keepers’ Review, F. B. Simpson 
discusses the matter at 


from 


considerable length, 
and he certainly can not be considered as en- 
couraging inbreeding in the hands of -the 
While admitting that 
‘*inbreeding has done us remarkable service 
in improving our 
thinks the chances of 


every-day bee-keeper. 


domestic animals,’ he 


success are so much 
against it that only one manin a thousand 
will be successful, and that man in only one 


of a thousand cases. He says: 


So far as I have been able to learn, no man 
of unprejudiced mind has yet claimed that 
inbreeding will produce anything that can 
not in time be produced without it, provided 
we can supply a sufficient quantity of unre- 
lated individuals. In breeding the domestic 
animals, the great element of time enters into 
the matter to such an extent that inbreeding 
has proved a practical necessity; yet there is 
no reason to believe it will be likewise with 
the bee, for the generations are too frequent. 
Also, as inbreeding can not be individual, but 
only collateral, in bees, it is doubtful whether 
it will have anything like the same effect for 
good and likewise for evil as in the higher 
animals. Furthermore, we have as yet no 
proof that insects can be made to vary (heredi- 
tarily) in as great a degree as the higher ani- 
mals. It is true that the same laws of devel- 
opment run through the entire system of 
animated nature, but in her communal! rela- 
tions as against the individual, besides the 
fact of parthenogenesis, places the bee on a 
basis decidedly her own. 


On the whole, he thinks it would be a good 
thing in actual practice for bee-keepers to let 
inbreeding alone until something has been 
ascertained experimentally as to its results 


among he €8, 
oe 


The Large White Clover (Colossal 
Lading) which has been highly spoken of in 
foreign journals stands a chance of being tested 
Bee-Cul- 
ture people have secured some of the seed. It 


in this country, as the Gleanings in 


may be a great improvement, but too much 
expected from it. It is not 
likely that it islarge enough to be harvested 
as hay, and without this it may not be 
valuable than the common kind. 


should not be 


more 
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Convention Proceedings. 


rr 


Report of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY JAS. A. DART, SEC. 


Continued from page 165. 
“RUILDING UP COLONIES IN SPRING FOR THE HONEY CROP.” 


\ir. Chapman says he puts away more bees than he 
expects to winter. He unites in the spring, taking two 
light colonies, puts on one queen-excluder, then puts the 


other colony on top, removing the queen from the top one. 


He says there is not much use in uniting three or more 
weak colonies; it is no better than each One separate. 

Mr. Hutchinson agrees in this. He spreads brood later, 
but only as they can furnish proper heat. 


Mr. Kitson says those colonies that have the most honey 
over winter work best in the spring. 

Mr. Hutchinson in earlier days practiced stimulative 
feeding, but if left with sealed brood they will do better. 

Mr. Coveyou advises in a cold snap in spring to sprinkle 


sweetened water in the front of the hive to save the 
bees going out and getting chilled. He uses an atomizer 
in the evening. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick sees that the covers are tight, and that 
no heat escapes. 


It was suggested that some one use an empty comb filled 
with water, or use a sponge for water in spring. 

Mr. Hilton and Mr. Hutchinson suggested that in feed- 
ing one can put the syrup outside near the apiary, and after 
the first day it is safe from robbing. 

COMB HONEY OR EXTRACTED? 

“Which is the more profitable, working for comb honey 
or for extracted?” 

\ir. Kitson extracted is the most profitable, as 
nights are too cold so far north to build c 

\MIr. Pinnell says there is more money in 
than comb at 14 cents so far 
extra work it is much more profitable. He says this year 
he run 20 colonies for extracted and 30 for comb, and got 
more money out of the 20 at 8 cents than the 30 at 14 cents. 


says the 
ymb. 

extracted at 
north; and counting 


© cents 


Mr. Chapman says he got almost as much comb honey 
as extracted, but the weather was warm. He says in three- 
fourths of the years there is more money in producing ex- 
tracted honey; the expense is no more for comb, as_ pack- 
less; but he suggested that with a local trade the 
ns can be returned. 

Mrs. Morrow says this past was the best year she has 
ever seen for selling honey. 

Mr. Smith thinks the locality determines. He is in the 
coldest place in northern Michigan, and can’t do well work- 
ing for comb honey. 


iges cost 
“a 


4 


TOO MUCH POLLEN IN THE BROOD-NEST. 


“Are we ever troubled with too much pollen in the brood- 
nest? 

Mr. Smith says it may bother the bees, but it does not 
bother him. 

Mr. Chapman advises putting comb containing too much 
pollen in the center of a good brood-nest, the pollen will 
disappear 


SECOND DAY—Jan. 2. 


Pres. Hilton, having contracted a hard cold, left for 
home, and the meeting was called to order by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson 

CLIPPING THE QUEEN’S WINGS. 


“Does the clipping the queen’s wings shorten her life?” 
Mr. Chapman shortens her life himself, and does not 
try to how long she will live; also Mr. Kirkpatrick. 
Mr. Coveyou says he sees no difference, and others agreed. 
E. E. Brown says he had a clipped queen live six years. 
“How do you clip the wings?” was asked. : 
Kitson holds the queen by the wings op one side, 


see 


Mr. 


and clips both wings on the other side. 





Mr. Chapman, Mr. Kirkpatrick, and Mr. 
the queen up by the thorax. 

Mr. Coveyou clips just at the time of fruit-bloom, w 
laying freely, and when workers are out gathering. 
takes hold of the legs and wings on one side. 

Mr. Smith advises clipping earlier in the spring; 
tholds the queen by the thorax. 

Mr. Hutchinson picks her up by the wings on both si 
and then clips one wing. 

Mr. Bartlett uses a queen-clipping device. 


Pinnell, 


SHALLOW FRAMES VS. STANDARD IN EXTRACTING, 


“In the production of extracted honey what prefer 
has shallow frame over standard Langstroth?” 

Mr. Coveyou says if any advantage it is that one 
uncap with one stroke, and might get more uniform c 
of honey. 

Mr. Chapman sees no advantage. 

Mr. Smith prefers the Heddon frame 
the same reason given by Mr. Coveyou. 


(shallow), { 


Mr. Kirkpatrick likes the Langstroth frame as tl 
are less frames to handle. 
Mr. Brown says he can handle two. shallow fra 


quicker than one Langstroth, and bees go up quicker in 
spring. He thinks deep frames make the honey darker. He 
uses one frame less than the super’s size, as 9 in a I0-f1 
super. 

Mr. Chapman starts the bees up in 15 minutes after 
putting on the super. He puts a frame of brood in the super 
and waits until the bees are ready to go up. He extract ; 
when two-thirds capped, and thinks 7 frames .in an & ; 
frame super is too wide. He likes 9 in a 10-frame supe1 
and wants 14 to 20 frames of brood, thus making the qu 
do all she can in one year; then he kills her. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick thinks there is a disadvantage in 
shallow frames. He can’t bait bees up. He uses 7 franx . 
in an 8-frame super. “ 
Mr. Coveyou doesn’t like to put the brood up, M 
makes darker honey above. 4 
Mr. Chapman thinks it is a waste to force the quee py 
to fill the top and corners of frames with brood. He gets 
better results with 50 strong colonies than 100 less popul: “a 
Mr. Pinnell thinks all frames in the yard should Whic 
of the same size. eth 
BEST DEPTH FOR BROOD-FRAMES—QUEENS. M 
“What depth frames are best for the brood-chambe: : 
this region?” 
Mr. Coveyou has two sizes—the Langstroth for old hi sa 
and the shallow for swarms. | 
“Is the queen most valuable before one year old - 
afterward ?” ded 
Mr. Coveyou says she is best the second year. M: 
Mr. Dart says he finds queens as good the second as t say tl 
first year. rr 
“How is it best to find a queen in a populous colony?’ remal 
Mr. Chapman looks till he finds her, in the middle of ee 
day, in July. Ot 
Mr. Hicks asked why he hunts in July. re 


Mr. Chapman said because he hunts them up to kill 
except in the very best colonies. He thinks drones ar 


important as queens, and uses the best queens for r 
drones. 
BEST BEES FOR THE NORTH. 
“What is the best bee for the North—Italians, Blacks 


Carniolans ?” 
Mr. Kitson says the Carniolans are more gentle. 
Mr. Chapman gave the Carniolans good trial, but 
them up. He says they are the hardiest bees, but they 


= 
drones anyway; will tear out comb and make drone was h 
also swarm too much. tar oy 


Mr. Kitson says Carniolans build up quickly in sprir 





ing tk 

Mr. Coveyou says Carniolans are good to get 1 ! cr 

apiary quickly; then change to Italians. the s 

General experience: Carniolans swarm too much. adopt 

Mr. Hutchinson says Carniolans build up quickly but @ ch 

too much; he doesn’t think them more gentle. ; bee, a 

INBREEDING OF BEES. vith « 

Mr. Smith has inbred for 20 years, and takes no if the 

in the talk against it. conve: 
Mr. Hutchinson says there is not much dang 

there are so many bees in the country. W 
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r. Coveyou says beginners have a good deal to do in 
oo ing hardy bees, by their losing the weaker in winter 

rreeding from the remaining strong ones. 
r. Pinnell thinks it best to-keep good strain. 

Chapman thinks it is better to cross. He says a 
d queen did good work, but he tried rearing from 
ind could not duplicate her. He thinks it safer to buy 
good queens. 

PLACE OF MEETING—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


was moved by Mr. Chapman that the next annual 
ing be held at Lansing, at a time to be set by execu- 
committee. The motion was seconded, and carried. 
e election of officers resulted as follows: W. Z. Hutch- 

n, president; Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, vice-president; 

es A. Dart, of Petoskey, secretary; and Samuel D. Chap- 

treasurer. 

ormer treasurer, W. Z. Hutchinson, reported a balance 

and of 65 cents. 

LOCATING OUT-APIARIES. 

What are the essential points to be considered in locat- 

out-apiaries ?” 

Mr. Chapman advises locating so that bees will take 
advantage of all of the pasturage; not too close to a small 
patch, as the bees will work that to death. Pick the loca- 
tion so that there is good pasturage in equal distances sur- 

nding. He prefers three miles between good-sized 

ries, the distance depending on the pasturage and the 
ber of colonies. He says he gets little basswood now, 
nostly raspberry to take its place; uses a tent in the out 
rd, and pays farmers $10 a year for a location in an 
hard, and gives the farmers all the honey they want. 

\ir. Kirkpatrick says 3% to 4 miles bees worked success- 

on basswood. 

\Ir. Smith never saw a bee over two miles from home. 

Mr. Coveyou has had bees work successfully 2% miles, 
nd a neighbor 4 miles away had bees come four miles to 
; place. 

INCREASE BY SWARMING OR DIVIDING. 


“Should we increase by natural or artificial swarming? 
hich is the better practice to get white honey? and what 
ethod? 

\ir. Chapman takes the queens away after the spring flow 
iter queen-cells are capped. He takes a comb having capped 
ueen-cells, making increase in that way. He has no swarm- 


FRUIT-GROWERS AND BEES. 


“Can a fruit-grower afford to be without bees, pro- 
ided there is no bee-keeper within two miles of his orchard?” 
Mr. Woodman says some fruit-growers in his region 

the yellows are spread by bees, but he had one neigh- 
‘ raising pickles who had a double crop while the apiary 
mained there; that it would be better for a fruit-grower 

eep bees. 

Others said they would keep bees, and that honey-bees 

earlier at the work and more to de depended upon than 
* insects. 
he afternoon meeting was enlivened by music. A quar- 
' Petoskey singers beautifully sang, “The Hum of the 
s in the Apple-tree Bloom,” and “Buckwheat Cakes and 


Emmet Co., Mich. 
a 


Report of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY M. F. CRAM, SEC. 


The meeting of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held at Vergennes, Dec. 18, 1901. It was a joint meet- 
ing with the Horticultural Society, they holding their meet- 
ing the day before, with a joint session in the evening. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by H. L. Leonard ; 
the secretary’s and treasurer’s reports were read and 
adopted; and the following committees were appointed by 
the chair: On nomination, H. L. Leonard, W. G. Larra- 
dee, and R. H. Holmes. 

kK. H. Holmes and M. F. Cram were appointed to confer 
with a like committee of the Horticultural Society, to see 
ithe two societies would best unite and report at the next 
convention. 

CAUSE OF RECENT WINTER LOSSES. 
_ W. Blackmer—The loss was caused by dysentery. The 
disease was caused by young queens laying in winter, and 


I 
| 





by being confined for too long a time without a flight. 
W. G. Larrabee asked why bees die with honey close to 
the cluster. The cause is not known. 


A. M. Hiil inquired whether to winter his bees in a cel 
lar with the temperature 32 to 38 degrees, orin his fruit 
house. He was advised to do neither. Mr. Leonard said he 
would not risk his bees in a cellar where there was frost or 
that lacked ventilation. 

Mr. Lowrey said that at the Vermont Experimental 
Station, two years ago, they lost 22 out of 25 colonies packed 
with sawdust on top and all around. Last season they lost 
one out of 16 packed with planer-shavings. 

BLEACHING HONEY. 

J. E. Crane said he had more or less stained honey. 
Last year he had bleached some of his darkest honey so it 
passed for No.1. He had built ona room 10x13 feet. with 
glass on three sides of the room. He can bleach 1000 
pounds at one time. He used sulphur, but not too much, as 
it gave the comba green color. In aroom containing 850 
cubic feet, burn 6 ounces of sulphur, then let it stand 20 
minutes. He had to doit several times to make the comb 
white. This season the color was caused by propolis. He 
showed several samples which had been bleached by the 
side of that which had not been bleached. Out of 6500 
pounds, 500 pounds could not be brought out to No.1. One 
sulphur bath would not do as much as a week of sunlight. 
When the combs are slightly stained, they can be brought 
toa pure white; but when badly stained it can not be re- 
moved atall. If he were to build another room he would 
have it light overhead. 

G. C. Spencer—Would it turn the comb yellow ? 

Mr. Crane—It would not. 

Mr. Holmes—What makes some honey so yellow ? 

O. J. Lowrey—It is caused by the bees working on corn, 
but the yellow largely goes off intime. The temperature 
has not much to do about bleaching, but it helps ripen the 
honey. 

Mr. Crane had not been able to discover that the honey 
was injured by bleaching. He thought it had paid him 
financially for building the room. 

How can this stain be prevented ? was asked. The only 
way is to take off the honey as soon as completed. Black 
bees make the comb look whiter than the Italians. 


CONTROLLING SWARMING IN OUT-APIARIES. 


Mr. Holmes—He had some helpin each yard, but that 
was not what he wanted. It was when he left the bees 
without an attendant. They must have plenty of room to 
keep down the swarming-fever. 

Messrs. Blackmer and Lowrey remove the brood and 
let the bees go back on starters or full sheets of foundation. 

Mr. Lowrey uses queen-excluders 14 by 2 inches. 

Mr. Larrabee thought the swarming instinct could be 
bred out. He had brought home from an out-apiary 15 colo- 
nies which had been run 10 years for extracted honey, and 
not one offered to swarm in 1900, or until late in 1901, 
although run for comb honey. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the people of Vergen- 
nes for the use of hall and lights. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee on nominations nominated the old board 
of officers, and they were re-elected. 


WAX-PRESS—LONG-TONGUED BEES. 


Mr. Crane talked on the use of the wax-press, which was 
very instructive. We have been losing a large amount of 
wax by not having proper facilities for extracting the same. 

Mr. Leonard spoke of long-tongued bees, saying he had 
not measured their tongues, but had measured the other 
end of the bee a good many times, and it reached clear 
through his pants, and some besides. 

Mr. Crane thought there was something in long-tongued 
bees, but it was more in the hardiness of the bee. He had 
known that some of his queens had transmitted desirable 
qualities for two or three generations. He spoke of one 
queen he purchased whose bees had produced more honey 
than any other colony in the yard, and had capped their 
honey in a very peculiar manner, so much so that he could 
distinguish it after it was all mixed up with other honey. 

Mr. Lowrey read a paper on the loss of virgin queens. 

Mr. Holmes—There is more loss some seasons than in 
others. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, An All-Wise Providence has seen fit to re- 
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move from our midst the wife of our friend and brother, V. 
N. Forbes ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Vermont Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, in convention assembled, do hereby ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathy to our brother in his deep loss 
and bereavement. 

The above was unanimously adopted, and voted to send 
a copy to Mr. Forbes, and also to record it on the journal of 
the Association. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the Central Vermont 
& Rutland Railroad Co., for reduced rates of fare. 

The time and place of the next meeting was left with 
the secretary to confer with the secretary of the Horticul- 
tural Society, and they to decide. —> M. F. Cram, Sec. 

Orange Co., Vt. titer’ 











Contributed Articles. 








The Sale of Honey— Increasing Its Consumption. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 





In the article on page 88, I showed that there has been 
a perceptible change in the conditions of the honey market, 
due to the better knowledge that the people in general, or 
at least the better-informed classes, have of the manners of 
production now in vogue. On page 46, I see a quotation 
showing how the people can be educated to the use of pure 
granulated honey. This is exactly in the line of my ex- 
perience, and I wish to insist a little more on the necessity 
for the large honey-producer, and, in fact, for the readers 
of our bee-papers in general, to extend their efforts in the 
direction of vulgarizing, or spreading, among the masses 
the information concerning the latest methods of bee-keep- 
ing, and the manner of recognizing good, wholesome honey. 


The need of the present generation of honey-producers 
is not only to make their pursuit truly known, but to in- 
crease the consumption of an article the production of 
which has been probably increased one hundred-fold in the 
past 50 years. 

The most potent cause of the low pricesin honey has 
been the custom prevalent among bee-keepers to ship their 
crop to the large centers without previously investigating 
the possible chances of sale in their vicinity. Allow me to 
make an example of this in an altogether different line, 
which will probably serve well as an instance of what may 
be achieved by seeking a home market. 


There is quite an extensive production of grapes in this 
vicinity. The city of Nauvoo, some 11 or 12 miles from 
here, is renowned for its grapes of all varieties. The bulk 
of the crop is shipped to Northern points—St. Paul, Duluth, 
Minneapolis, Chicago. We grow grapes ourselves on a 
comparatively large scale, having some 12 acresof vine- 
yards, and we have often been tempted to ship our crop as 
the Nauvoo fruit-growers do. But after investigation we 
have found that in ordinary seasons, especially when there 
are no apples, the peddling of grapes among the farmers 
and in the neighboring towns would bring more per pound 
for the grapes than could be realized in the North, in coun- 
tries where a grape is never grown, owing to the cost of 
shipping and distributing. We have made sure that a bas- 
ket of grapes could be sold to a farmer, besides paying for 
the peddler’s time, for more than the same basket would 
bring, net, on the St. Paul market. There have even been 
times when the grapes shipped to those common points 
brought so little money that it would have paid the ship- 
pers to have crushed them into wine, even if they had only 
been able to sell this as vinegar. : . 


On the other hand, some seasons, when the crops in the 
large producing districts were small, the prices in those 
Northern cities was away beyond what could be, secured 
here, so that the success of sales has resolved itself in 
watching the markets, but especially in first trying the 
home sales on as large and extensive a scale as possible. 


The producer of corn, oats, wheat, the hog-raiser, the 
horse-breeder, do not need to hunt about for a market, 
because they have daily reports of the least fluctuation, and 
they find dealers in the commodities they produce right at 
home, in every town. But the growers of grapes, as well 
as the producers of honey, are in no such circumstances. 





if 


So they must take more pains if they would be sure 
securing the best prices that their goods will command. 

To find a home market it is necessary to push it, bu 
when it is properly canvassed one will be surprised at t 
amount that can be disposed of. It is, however, useless 
expect the same success every season. Many things ¢ 
toward making or injuring the sale of an article, and o: 
can not expect that the demand will be the same each year, 
If the fruit crop is large, both honey and grapes would } 
of slow sale. But there is always a very fair market fo: 
properly-packed article, offered in a particular manner, wit} 
a good guarantee of purity. 

The fact is, that no matter how careful you are, how 
diligently you canvass the retail stores, and the homes of 
your neighbors, you will find that some articlesin your 
line will still be brought from the large centers for sale in 
competition with your own product. But what a loss to the 
producer when his goods have to go to the large market and 
work their way back again, through the commission man, 
the wholesale house, via the railroad’ both ways! If it is 
not your own honey, it is perhaps that of another producer 
just as faraway as you are, and if this product comes in 
competition with yours at a low price, you may be sure that 
he has not realized much on his shipment. How many of 
my readers have shipped honey toa large city and have 
been sorry for it. And perhaps they have laid the blame of 
the low priceon the commissionman. Butlet them remem- 
ber that the fault is mainly theirs, because they have not 
taken sufficient pains to seek customers. Perhaps their 
very next-door neighbor would have purchased honey if 
they had only offered it ata reasonable price andin neat 
shape. 

In seeking a home market, however, there is one stumb- 
ling-block, that is, the possible competition of two or more 
producers in the same goods. This competition will not 
assume an unpleasant shape, if the producers understand 
their interests enough to join hands and agree on prices. 
This is where the local bee-keepers’ association becomes 
useful. A judicious discussion of conditions will readily 
point the prices at which goods may be sold in any locality 
to satisfy both producers and consumers. 


There is nothing impracticable in the points I have 
shown. The only thing needed is to take hold of this mat- 
ter in the right way. There are plenty of associations at 
work, and many bee-keepers are doing that which I would 
like to see the great mass do—seek an extensive home mar- 
ket for their product. Hancock Co., Il. 


Forerunners of the Movable Comb. 


Gleaned principally from Bienenvater, Imkerschule, and other German 
and Austrian bee-papers, 


roi 


as P o 


BY F. GREINER. 


As we have itin use to-day, the movable comb is not 
the product of one man’s brain. We Americans give Father 
Langstroth all the credit; the Germans feel equally grate- 
ful to Rev. Dzierzon and Baron Berlepsch for the same dis- 
covery. However, there were other men before Dzierzon, 
Berlepsch and Langstroth who conceived the idea of mak- 
ing combs movable, and succeeded more or less in accom- 
plishing this object. 

During the earlier part of the 18th century a hive was 
in use in Greece which might demand the name of a mov- 
able-comb hive. It was made willow-basket fashion, wider 
at the top than at the bottom, coated with clay inside and 
out. Bars were fastened across the top at proper distances 
to answer as comb-carriers. If it was desirable to divide 
a colony, half of the combs and bees were taken out and 
transferred to another hive. Honey-combs could be re: 
moved if wanted. It is not improbable the knowledge of 
these hives may have come from the Egyptians, for the 
Egyptians were well advanced in bee-culture long before 
other nations had any knowledge of bees. It will be re- 
membered that Solon made a trip to Egypt about 600 B. C.. 
in the interest of apiculture. The same kind of a hive is 
also found on many islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Della Rocha, residing on one of them, describes this hive 
in 1790. He also constructed and describes a two-story hive 


with bars. 

The hive used on the island of Sicily may not have 
been the outcome of the desire to make the combs movable. 
or the brood-chamber divisible, as much as to make use0o! 
the material at hand. The hive consisted of little frames 
about 9 inches square, made of bamboo sticks 1% inches 
thick. These frames were fastened together by fine wooden 
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ij, s, €Omimes as many as 25 or 30, and were coated on 

the .utside with clay. 

lives consisting of several separate chambers were 
use in Sweden and England during the 17th and 18th 
ce: uries. J. L. Christ, of Nassau, describes such hives in 
He also made use of the bar in connection with the 
se, .rate honey-chamber (super). 

Reaumur made many valuable discoveries regarding 

1atural history of the bee in his one-comb glass hive 

ng the forepart of the 18th century. The blind Huber 
un..ed a number of such combs—regular frames—by hinge- 
in. them together. Thus he constructed a hive which 

d be opened like the leaves of a book. 

Felix Pina introduced a simplified Huber hive into 
Austria, and wrote a work on bee-keeping soon afterward. 


Propokowitz, a Russian, is said to have useda hive 

ha separate honey-chamber filled with regular Lang- 
stroth frames as early as 1812. 

We observe, then, that Genius has been at work a long 
time on the problem of how to make the combs of the bee- 
hive movable, and get the most out of bees, even before 
Langstroth and Dzierzon were born. And, after all, had it 
not been for Langstroth and Dzierzon—although we may 
not make use of the exact appliances as they gave them to 
the world—we might be to-day using the old box-hive, and 
know but little more about bees than was known a hundred 
years ago. Ontario Co., N. Y. 


No. 2.—Desirability of Long-Tongued Bees. 
BY PROF, A. J. COOK. 


It is patent from my last article, that the length of the 
tongue varies in different bees, and very markedly in those 
of different races. It is also important to remember that 
the bees of the same race, and notably those of the same 
colony, vary but very little, as compared with those of dif- 
ferent races andin different colonies. The yellow races 
possess the longest tongues, and the Cyprian and Syrian 
bees stand in the lead in this peculiarity. 


ARE LONG TONGUES OF VALUE? 


This would seem to go without saying. Is the long 
neck of the giraffe of importance in the desert, where the 
very uppermost leaves of the shrubs may stand between it 
and starvation? Not only the red clover, but many other 
flowers have long tubular corollas. In many cases whole 
families of plants have these long, slender flower-tubes. 
We all know that seasons vary greatly in favoring nectar- 
secretion. A cold wind, or spell of weather with low tem- 
perature, may shut up the nectar-secretion of the flowers as 
absolutely as winter itself. Some flowers are much more 
susceptible to such influences than are others. Suppose, 
then, that in the season of clover or linden bloom the sea- 
son is unpropitious, and that later come some flowers with 
these long corollas, and also the genial warmth and sun- 
shine that favors nectar-production, then plainly the bees 
with long tongues will come to the front, and a few hun- 
dredths of an inchin length of tongue may stand between 
lifeand starvation. The cold may chill to inaction the 
nectar-glands of clover, linden, and sage, while possibly 
some wild plants with deep flower-tubes will prove more 
hardy, and will yield an abundance of honey to such bees 
as are able to reach to it. 


Ihave frequently seen, as have many others, the red 
clover swarming with yellow bees—lItalians or Syrians— 
while not a black bee could be seen on the bloom, though 
the black bees were quite as numerous in the neighborhood. 
Ihave seen the same thing in observing wild flowers, in 
both Michigan and California. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the bees with longer tongues are a decided advan- 
tage in any apiary. Bees with shorter tongues may still, 
in certain cases, gather more honey, for reasons of supe- 
riority in other directions, but not because of their shorter 
tongues, which are certainly never a disadvantage, but in 
spite of these. 

The very best bee will be better in every way, and cer- 
tainly will be appreciated in value if among other anatomi- 
cal, physiological. and temperamental peculiarities it has 
the longer tongue. 

To breed bees, then, with longer tongues, and clover 
with shorter corollas, would both be of advantage, but the 
former would be of most service to the apiarist, for then 
the bees would glean from all deep-tubed flowers, and not 
simply from the clover. 





CAN WE BREED LONGER TONGUES ? 


There can be no more doubt that this can be done than 
that the sun will rise to-morrow morning. All organisms- 
plants as well as animals, and all animals, from the lowest 
protozoan to man himself—are alike embraced under the 
laws of breeding. Those interested in this subject should 
read Miles’ ‘‘ Stock Breeding,”’ or, still better, the classical 
work of the great Darwin, ‘‘ Animals and Plants Under 
Domestication.’’ All animals tend to vary. This tendency 
may be inherent, or, more likely, is the result of envi- 
ronment. Selection, either by Nature or man, will continue 
and fix these variations. 

Through the three laws—variation, inheritance, and 
selection—the world is indebted for its wonderful varied 
life. Through the wiser, sharper selection of man, our 
cultivated plants and domestic animals have developed 
races with astonishing rapidity. The American trotting- 
horse has been created within the memory of those living, 
while the Poland-China hog—another valuable gift to the 
world from American breeders-—is the product of but a few 
years. 

IS THE BEE AN EXCEPTION ? 


I believe the bee would show exceptional susceptibility 
to such modification. Nature, unaided by man’s keen 
observation and painstaking selection, has made or devel- 
oped several races of bees. The Italian, the Cyprian, the 
Syrian, the Egyptian, the German, etc., are not species, 
but races of the one species—Apis millifera. Where else 
in all the realm of life do we see so many Nature-made 
races as in the species of our honey-bee ? I know no other 
example at all comparable tothis. Surely, if our bee is so 
plastic in the duller, more plethoric hands of Nature, what 
may we expect when man applies the well-known laws of 
breeding towards its modification, along any desirable 
line? Wehave seen what man can do with the bee in 
color. He can add rings at will, or cover all with gold. If 
color were as valuable asa long tongue, we should have a 
still more valuable bee to-day than are our best strains of 
Italians. 

Again, I know of no animal with such wonderfully 
varied organs as has the bee, and such a multiplicity of 
them. Glands, mouth-organs, legs, stomach, even the 
hairs, are marvels of varied modification. Man is only 
wonderful in his brain and hand, while the honey-bee has 
a half-score of marvels to exhibit. This has all been done 
in the slow, plodding machinery of Nature. Let man, 
eagle-eyed, take the honey-bee in hand, and with some 
worthy ideal—not color, which has only the virtue of pleasing 
the eye—in mind, and he may mold any product he may 
desire. This is as sure as that love will always conquer. 

I know that the difficulty of controlling mating stands 
in the way, but the plucky breeder will easily find ways to 
conquer this difficulty. AsIhave urged for years, there is 
certainly a brilliant success awaiting the man of pluck and 
genius who will attack this problem, guided by the best 
that is known regarding the laws of breeding. Bates, 
Booth, and Blakewell had not such afield of promise, nor 
such preparation as he may easily gain, and yet what an 
enviable record they made for themselves, and what a 
legacy they bequeathed to the world. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 








* The Afterthought. * 





The “‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


BREATHING AIR FROM A PAPER-BAG FULL. 


We find it nearly or quite impossible to keep from 
breathing for any length of time, even in poisonous gas, 
or with head under water. We know an attempt to breathe 
can only draw water into the lungs—or choking gas—yet 
we breathe in spite of ourselves. An excellent device to get 
on disobedient Nature’s blind side is given on page 100. 
Big paper-bag full of air, and tied around a short length of 
rubber-tubing, the other end to be held in the mouth. This 
is really better than no breath, and if it could getas bad as 
none it would still help us keep from doing worse. If we 


find it necessary to stay in sulphur fumes, or fumes of 
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bisulphid of carbon, it’s well to have this simple device in 
mind. I think its most valuable use would be in saving 
life or property ata fire. Personally, I am so intolerant of 
smoke that I would often be thankful for such a device at 
outdoor fires. 


HOW TO TIE UP COMB HONEY. 


I don’t believe, Mr. Davenport, I should like driving 
nails into sections of honey, to hold them together on the 
road to the customer’s pantry—but then I might—perhaps 
it’s the sound of the thing that repels me. Like yourself, I 
also used lath crates awhile for the purpose, and quite a bit 
different from your style of thing. Presume I also experi- 
mented with heavy strings, although my memory on that 
point is not very vivid. AsI never could tiea string any- 
how, quite likely my string packages never won my confi- 
dence enough to be trusted to start out. But at last came 
the great Marconi discovery, that paper around the outside 
held by ordinary wrapping-twine was the right way. Don’t 
you think, brethren, that I’m generous to give it to you 
‘*mitoud a cent ?’”? Use newspaper sheets just big enough 
and lots of them, 67g lotsof them. There is really a little 
art in rolling the sections into the paper tightly, and quite 
a bit of art in folding the ends without marring the outside 
honey. Properly done, the package will stand quite a blow 
on the ends, which are projecting and puffy. Page 103. 


NOTE THE LONGEVITY OF BEES. 


F. Brown, of Florida, wants some one to say why his 
champion honey-gatherers live longer than other bees. I 
waive the question, and hail asa valuable item the /act of 
extra longevity being attested. That is a fact we greatly 
need to establish before we go-much further. I’m glada 
competent man shifted the queen three times and observed 
the age of the left-behind bees. Don't be entirely dashed 
if daughters fail to transmit. Try granddaughters, and 
perhaps they will. But I'll grant that holding mainly to 
stock that produces uniform queens is a good plan. Page 105. 


CARBOLINEUM TOO STRONG A FUMIGATOR.,. 


Don’t believe we have much use for achemical so strong 
that the fumes take the skin off the painter's face. This is 
anent carbolineum as mentioned on page 108. 


ANTS AND WET LOCATIONS. 


I freely yield to Mr. Lovesyasto knowledge about ants. 
All we have here in Ohio are mere insect *‘ uncles ’’ com- 
pared with those he tellsof in Utah. The suggestion to 
put the apiary on very wet ground seems to be a good one. 
A wet location is not to be chosen on its own account, how- 
ever. Dry locations much the best, other things being 
equal. Page 108. 


ROBBER-BEES AND THE ROBBED. 


Yes, that’s a matter on page 115 that I have sometimes 
longed to know; yet I have never thought of it when there 
were convenient means of finding out. Is the pile of dead 
bees in front of a hive from which robbers have been re- 
pulsed all robbers ? or do robbers in the last extremity do 
their best to kill? If they try to kill of course they part of 
the time succeed. ’Spects now we shall hear. 


THE BOTTOMLESS CELLS OF STINGLESS BEES. 


_ You didn’t say whether thecomb you got with the little 
stingless bees was paper or wax. If of paper perhaps the 
seemingly bottomless cells were not exactly so in fact. 
Capped brood of our own paper wasps is in one tier only, 
but only one end is ever opened. No good, the door-keepers 
among our bees would vote the Mexican tactics of stopping 
the door ail up with one’s own body. Business-end pointed 
away from the enemy. But stingless bees stand off ene- 
mies by biting them; so their tactics just fits their struc- 
ture. Some of them have jaws that will snip a hair off 
quick as a flash—and bite so terribly, and ‘“‘go in” so 
boldly that the man who gets among them votes their 
stinglessness to be in the nature of a himbug. As bellig- 
erents they seem from reports to be about as fierce as ants; 
and if ants could fly we would keep ata pretty respectful 
distance. Very interesting (and all in our line) to see bees 
carried to southern Mexico to pollenize coffee-trees and 
fruit-trees. Page 115.—[It was a wax-comb, of course, else 
we would have mentioned it, Mr. Hasty.—Eprror.] 








The Premiums offered this week are weli worth working 
for. Look at them. 





Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EDITOR.| 








Closed-End Brood-Frames. 


If the closed ends of brood-frames warm the hive in 
comb-building, are they not warm for winter also ? 

Granting that closed ends are desirable, why not have 
them in the Langstroth hive ? 

I have long had an idea that a dovetailed hive with the 
side-boards built two or more inches longer than usual, and 
thin end-boards mortised or let in at the right distance 
from the true end-piece or outside end, so as to take the 
Hoffman frames, but a super that takesan extra row of 
sections, would be a good hive for outside wintering. My 
plan is to get a hive that is 10-frame in size, has chaff- 
packed ends, and in the fall all the preparation necessary is 
to take out two end frames and insertin their places chafi 
division-boards, and place a chaff cushion over frames. 

Would not this arrangement give a combination of the 
closed-end frame and the chaff-hive ? Has such a hive ever 
been tested? If so, what were the results? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Closed-end frames have been used in various 
ways, and there is nothing to hinder using them with 
Langstroth frames. Of course, the greater trouble with 
bee-glue, and the danger of killing bees, is to be considered. 
I think such an arrangement as you propose, or something 
very similar to it, has been in use more or less, beginning 
years ago, but the number of such hives does not seem to 


be on the increase. 
——————-.- = —__ — 


Was It Buckwheat Honey ? 


I think I did well last year, considering the dry season. 
I started in with 18 colonies in the spring, mostly black, 
and increased to 54, and took off about 1000 pounds of comb 
honey, mostly from buckwheat. How is it that my surplus 
came from buckwheat, and the coloris so white, and the 
flavor so fine, that I can sell it all for white honey ? A few 
boxes were filled, and the body of the hives were filled, after 
the buckwheat flow was over; it, too, was of the same color. 
I think that came from what iscalled here ‘‘ wild sunflower.” 

I have been able to sell all my honey here for 14 and 15 
cents per section—14 cents by the case, and 15 cents per 
single pound. A great many- merchants here want to weigh 
the cases of honey. I tell them they may weigh it if they 
want to, but if they buy it will be by the section instead of 
by the pound. I think that is the stand all bee-keepers 
ought to take. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know the answer to your conundrum, 
but if you will let me shut my eyes and guess, I will guess 
that your buckwheat honey Came from some other flowers 
than buckwheat. One year a piece of buckwheat was close 
to my house, and I could see the bees working on ita little 
sometimes, but they never stored enough from it to givea 
smell of buckwheat to the surplus, and that’s about equiva- 
lent to saying that they didn’t store anything from it. 
Buckwheat is by no means reliableas a yielder in all places, 
even when it blooms abundantly. Possibly the wild sun- 
flower was in bloom at the same time as the buckwheat, 
but I’m not sure about the color of sunflower honey. 


Foundation Starters—Queenless Colony,: Etc. 





1. If I use comb-foundation starters and put them in 
the frames some time before I use them, will the worms be 
likely to bother them’? If so, can I prevent it ? 

2. Last fall I had a queenless colony; it had several 
queens hatch out, I think, but the drones were all gone. 
Afterward, every drone-cell in the hive seemed to have six 
or moreeggsin them. Was it a no-account queen, or lay- 
ing worker, or what? 

3. I bought a full-blooded untested Italian queen, and 
she laid all right for some time, and then disappeared. (0 
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yo. suppose she died, or they killed her? ‘There were sev- 

é young ones sealed up when I looked in the hive, and 
y hatched out about the same time as the one previously 
itioned. I united both with one, and I thought it hada 
d hybrid queen. I looked in the hive yesterday (Feb. 
ind found what drone-comb they had was fullof young 

drones, and some able to crawl about. They looked like 

f, |-blooded Italian drones. Do you suppose they have one 
hose young Italian queens? If so, do you think she can 
r be of any account? If not, what would I best do? 
re are a good many bees now. 


4. Ihave a colony of rather short bees, and they don’t 
< like Italians, hybrids, or blacks. They almost try to 
sting a shadow, and store more honey than most of my 
ier bees do. I don’t know where they came from. Can 

1 guess what race they belong to? 


5. Sometimes I see blacks, and 2 or 3 banded bees in the 
ne hive. Have they the same mother ? ALABAMA. 


ANSWERS.—1. No, there will be no trouble whatever. 

2. Laying workers. 

3. Idon’t know the cause of the queen’s death. You 
an hardly expect any good from the colony, and the best 
ling is to unite it with another. 

4. No, I don’t know. 

5. Yes, the same mother may produce bees that look 
very unlike. When an Italian queen mates with a black 
drone, the worker progeny may vary all the way from pure 
Italians in color to pure blacks. 


e* 


a 


Bee-Houses and House-Apiaries. 


I live in the city, and can not keep bees unless I keep 
them in a bee-house; nor can I devote much of any time to 
them during working hours; so I wish to keep them as 
nearly non-swarming as possible. I havea fine little grove 
of young trees in my yard—a nice place to keep bees. 
There is plenty of white clover here, and but very few bees 
around. I have the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture”’ and ‘“ Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide.’”? I can not make a cellar that will be 
suitable to winter bees in, on account of it being somewhat 
low and springy. I seein the books that a good bee-house 
will be all right if made right, andI have decided to make 
one next summer, so as to have it ready for the bees when 
| put them into winter quarters. I have also decided to use 
the deep or Jumbo hive, and to run for extracted honey. 

1. Will the Jumbo in the bee-house make them practic- 
ally non-swarming ? 

2. Ihave thought of keeping the house warm with hot 
water when it got toocold. Will that do any harm to the 
bees if the temperature is kept between 40 and 46 degrees 
with hot water ? 


3. Will it need to be so warm if I put a casing around 
the hive, and a good cushion on top ? 
4. If I divide each colony into two colonies, will there 








| 
| 
| 


be any danger of swarming the same season, providing I 
divide just before they get ready to swarm ? 

5. Would you advise using the shallow extracting super 
on the Jumbo hive, or a division-board in the brood-cham- 
ber, and extracting often enough to keep the bees working ? 

6. Will it be advisable to feed in spring with a division- 
board feeder so as to stimulate brood-rearing ? 

7. Will a bee-house 10x12 feet, inside measure, by 8 feet 
to the rafter-plate, be large enough for 24 colonies ? 

8. How much more extracted honey willa colony pro- 
duce than comb honey ? 

9. Where can I get insurance on the bees and supplies I 
have on hand? 

10. Have the plans fora good bee-house changed since 
the ‘‘ A BC of Bee-Culture”’ gave its plan for building ? If 
so, please give plans. 

11. Would you advise Italianizing my bees ? 

I hope you will excuse me for asking so many questions, 
and taking up so much of your time. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is hard totell just what will be the 
case with you. Some report almost entire freedom from 
swarming with the Jumbo; but with me it seems but little 
better as to swarming than smaller hives. Yet your work- 
ing for extracted honey makes an important difference. 


2. It depends on how you use the water. If you carry 
vessels of hot water into the house, letting them stand open, 
it will not do atall. It will be allright if you use hot water 
pipes, or if you use jugs of hot water tightly corked, or if 
you use the hot waterclosed in any way so there is no 
chance for any vapor to escape in the house. : 


3. It will make some difference, but not sucha great 
deal. 

4. It will help, but will not be a sure preventive. 

5. Use shallow extracting frames, and leave the brood- 
chamber undisturbed. 

6. Until you are an experienced bee-keeper you will do 
well to let stimulative feeding alone. 

7. Yes. 

8. Idon’t know. Theestimates of different persons run 
all the way from saying there is no difference, up to more 
than twice as much. 

9. In other countries there are special insurance com- 
panies connected with bee-keepers’ societies, but I know of 
no such companies in this country. The best way for you 
to do is toinquire of insurance agents in your neighborhood. 

10. I think there is no material change. 

11. Yes; by all means. 

Iamalmost sorry you did not make out the even dozen 
by asking me another question, that is, whether I would 
advise you to build a bee-house. If you had asked that 
question I should have told you that while some have been 
successful with house-apiaries others have not, and that the 
last I knew about it the onein ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,”’ 
shown with eight sides, had no bees in it. The only reason 
I don’t tell you this now is because you have not asked the 
question. 
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Bee and Honey Statistics. 


BETTER THAN SPRAYING. 


Don't lug barrels of water around when spraying. Use the 
poison direct. Our 


Common Sense Dust Sprayer 


and Inseet Exterminator is a most ingenious device that 
is rapidly supplanting theold methods. It blows the finely 
powdered dustinto every nook and crevice. Reaches the bot- 
toms as well as the tops of leaves. Destroys insect life on plants, vines, 


shrubs and trees. Just as effective for vermin on try and pigs. 
ing. Descriptive circulars and castinedete te 


spra. b 
WILLIS DUST SPRAYER €O., Box 16, ST, JOSEPH, MO. 


million, or a total money value of from eight 


to ten millions of dollars. 
Capt. J. E. Hetherington of New York, and 
’. L. Coggshall, are the two most extensive 


bee-keepers in the United States. The former 
is credited with owing 3,000 colonies, and the 
latter about 2,500. 


Shaking Bees from the Combs. 








In reply to inquiries, Editor Root gives the 
following interesting figures in Gleanings in 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 


There is a good deal in doing it just right 





Bee-Culture: 


There are no data as to the number of 
pounds of honey and beeswax exported from 
he United States, and I can, therefore, give 
unoinformation. Ina good year Califor- 
tia might produce 200 cars of honey, Colorado 


tate price 
R.A. BURNETT &CO 
33Atf 


WaNlb6O tract hoca 


-, 199 S. Water St., CHIcaco 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


a Probably no way is better than that given a 
number of times by G. M. Doolittle, with 
whom it is probably original. He gives very 
minute instructions in the Progressive Bee 


Keeper as follows: 





omewhere about 40 cars, and Arizona 20 or 





0. New York is another good State, but 
robably does not produce, all told, to exceed 
“cars. But the honey is not exported from 
New York, it being consumed largely in the 
untry where it is raised. 
There are something like a thousand mem- 
ers of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The estimate of the number of pounds of 
honey produced in the United States is some- 
Where about as follows: 


For comb honey, 50 
pounds; for 


extracted, about 125 








mua. The Sure Hatch 










dreds of views and full of honest poultry information, 
mailed free. When writing address nearest office. 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. Clay Ceater, Neb. or Columbus, 0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





With me it is very easy to rid the combs of 
bees by shaking, especially if each frame is 
filled with comb as that the same is attached 
{ te the incubator for the poultry to the bottom-bar the whole length. Where 
ie raiser, whether farmer or fancier. . , > ac ‘re will always 
— Anyone can run them, because they combs are not so att ached, there , : i i ‘ 
Hw run themselves. Anyone can own be a few bees between the bottom-bar and the 
_—— ——— the price is ens. << comb which will stay there no matter how 
chine and results guaranteed; you take . » fe ran | sce wil . 
mo risk. Our Common Sense Brooder is the the frame is shaken, and these will have to be 
bestat any price,and we sell it very low. brushed off. Desiring to take a comb away 
Handsome catalogue containing hun- | from the bees, I place the projecting ends to 

the frame on the ends to the middle fingers 

of each hand and then, with a quick upward 


stroke, throw the ends of the frame against 


-~ 
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_ weg Bae ga ye pra shen am a in lots of 4 cans ‘ 
et Vite hands give w sudden downward motion, Alfalfa Honey-- ( cents a poun or more. : 
which makes the shock stlil greater. 8 the 

SAA WOW e 








frame strikes the fingers it is again thrown 
back against the hand, and so on until all, or 
nearly all, the bees are off. 


€ 














l 
> z a hoa 
The principle is that the bee is on guard all | + —— BE S T= Ss nb 
the while to keep from falling off downward. = = eh 
thus holding on tenaciously so as not to be > a. if 
shaken off by any downward motion. Bya “—_ => an 
sudden stopping of the upward and quick = <. ag 
liownward motion,the bees are thrown off their me =: a 
guard and dislodged in an upward direction. _ —< be 
In this way I have no trouble of shaking | ‘& ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. = a 
every black or hybrid bee off; and if the Ital- = ~ . ¥? 
ians are disturbed enough to cause them to ° Alfalf B d =. 
. . - li t 
— themselves with honey, — can ~~ — = a “_ a ass W OO = ne 
off the combs about as easily as the black : — =. man 
bees. But even if we cannot afford to wait — Honey @ eee Cc Pn! Hone be 4 =. "aaa 
until they are filled with honey, ninteen- a Ti oak J y = ' tice 
twentieths of them can be shaken off, when a Ss This is the famous ia eo. e 0} 
bee-brush will easily take off the rest. To | “§% White Extracted This is the well- = ’ a a 
any one not used to this way of shaking, it = Honey gathered in H known light-colored 3° 
: ai . tle euiires a ¢ the great Alfalfa honey gatheredfrom @& abo 
may appear to be a little awkward at first; =~ . fthe C the rie. aoe ie 
it will soon become easy, and after once be- | <p a Gn t It so laden bacswoodbies. &: io fe 
coming used to this method none will be will- x —~ splendid honey, and soms. It has a a. s - 
ing to use any other. = nearly everybody stronger flavor than & When 
Ss who cntes to eat Alfalfa, and is pre- sy, ortaten | 
“ss honey at all can’t ferred by those who @& bar thea oo > 
Hand-Picking Drones = get enough of the like a distinct flavor sy, n fae 
g ° ‘a Alfalfa extracted. in their honey. =>. readil 
Mr. Doolittle hand-picks hisdrones. Inmy _ ; =. the prob 
opinion it is extremely doubtful that any - If dH g eep su 
(other) man will be successful in picking out - Prices of Alfalfa or Basswoo oney: = mont. ‘ 
» ae 2c which -m 2 apt “ . , Ps . % een a Ti 
ites ane Shem Saw aie ohn = by - A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- = thread t 
gree of cmteinty pick out a “superior queen S$ age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa,7% cents per pound; 2° tree. ant 
from a bateh of them, just by her looks? | “a 4 Cans or more, 7 cents a pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per & small pl 
She may be yellow; she may be without fault | «q@§ pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. You § pores 
and blemish as to outward appearance; but Ss can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. Thecans are >’ ores “o> 
who can tell what her workers will be? Is it “m= two ina box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. => pt i ‘ | 
any different with the drone? ‘By their = PL SE. EE re na nit 
work ye shall know them.’’ But in case of | ‘us : the ™ 
the drone, he is gone when you see his work. —_ Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. = we vin, bey 
It seems improbable that we will gain any- Ss We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 4: pry es 
a by I paces rg hee! = age S enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of thee & Setal tn 
a part wth rosa ly The hs eee ies de = a above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, can get = controll 
is to select the mother of our drones.—F. | = this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. é o. 
4; yy ; i » { aric 2a.K ee ar . . . 1e ¢ 
(iREINER, in the American Bee-Keeper. —~ GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. &: ticate f 
ee a 
ma =: ¢<ious C1 
Apis Dorsata. FAMINE FR ion 


found it 
Interest in the introduction of this big bee which a 





is not what it was a few years ago, and the 











Norther 
mes ae he N ipis Ine 
t licat that f tilit ‘ 
present indications are tha or utilitarian 4 j : : with wh 
: é . . 1 - - 
purposes it will never have any direct interest | We are the Largest Mannfacturer* of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the Northwest ‘ but if'a 
for American bee-keepers. B. Hamlyn-Harris, srOms oF 
piers ' . ae Send for catalog. » remain 1 
the well-informed correspondent of the British must fo 
Bee Journal, has contributed an article to The 
Entomologist’s Record and Journal of Varia- “yy Germ 
tion, from which the following is clipped: |) (7 Jameel ( Aor Ex 
About three years ago a special inquiry was Ww. 
set on foot to ascertain whether or not the aitie 
Giant Bee of India was a_ suitable sub- Keeper, 
ject for domestication. At that time I was ers then 
permitted to look over various reports at the truth w 
India office, and all these agree that Apis 
dorsata, mentioned generally under native Now, 
names, could not be domesticated on account W t L P t § F il is sappi 
of its intractable character. The chief points 6 have the Bes Goods, owest rices, and Bes ning atl ities. abiding 
noted are: product 
1. It is said to be exceedingly vicious, often ® 











, ment th 
attacking man or beast on the smallest provo- Please mention Bee Journal when extracts 
eation. ae ee ae ae ° on the 

2. It preserves the same habits and appear- M4 The MUTH’S SPECIAL dovetail hive is a ‘* Cracker call 
ance wherever its habitat. Jack.’’?’ COVER and BOTTOM-BOARD are abso- he 1 

3. It has never been known to build its lutel f We know b acti- strainec 
nest under shelter, but mostly on isolated ‘ utely warp-proot. © ecause we are pract another 

lofty trees or overhanging rocks. cal. Our illustrated catalog explains it all. You can who pt 

4. After the honey season they will desert . r i. ‘ iaat effects 
their nests, and often travel for long periods have one by asking. Nota hive left over from last rob hor 
and great distances, even crossing such moun- | season. We sell the finest SUPPLIES at manufacturers’ prices. 
tain chains as the Nilgherris in their course e 5 baat IS , spat rN’ 

>. They build single combs. STANDARD BRED QI M ENS, none better than our BUCKEYE STRAIN Apicu! 

6. ee are used to approach from north, of 3-BANDERS and MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 75 cents each: on 
south, east or west. 


They rarely remain in one locality for 6 for 54.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. peeps 
more than three weeks. Front an Walnut Sts. 10.5) de 
\. Emigrating as flowers become scarcer. TH E FRED W. M UTH CO., CINCINNATI, OF. ety Fe. 
It is well known that one of the greatest ie ev-Kee 
obstacles to the domestication of this bee is south « 
its natural wildness and its inability to settle star 


beneath pierre oye spe na : when writin sirab 
marepsniiamcnaci, Ske "acess | Please Mention the Bee Journal Xavertisers<... fH 2” 
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% d rocky country, only remaining in 
‘ality so long as flowers abound, we 
tter realize why it moves from place 
e, and the importance of so doing to its 
welfare. Therefore, we see that only 
pletely altering its natural habits could 
ve to domesticate this bee, or bring it 

se under other circumstances to those 
ch it has always lived. Also, on ac- 
of its size and the power of its flight 

ant Bee will travel as much as 100 miles 
igain settling down to home life.  — 


snot so much the honey gathered by 
bees which is valuable to the natives, but 
irge quantities of comb they produce, 
is melted down into wax, which forms 
iable article of industry in India. The 
1en do not trouble much about the honey, 
l ire said to eat the young bees and larve 
’ great gusto. Another hindrance to domes- 
{ ion is the way they build their nests, quite 
in the open, entirely unprotected, and always 
single combs from about 5 ft. to 6 ft. in length 
ibout 2 ft. to 3 ft. in depth. Some fine 
imens of these combs are to be seen in 
South Kensington Natural History Mu- 
seul. 
When a species of insect has been used to 
tain habits for generation after generation 
fact, has never known any others—it will 
readily understooc how ditticult would be 
problem presented to us did we attempt to 
p such a refractory creature in confine- 
ment. The only attempt made seems to have 
been a failure. A queen-bee was tied by a 
hread to a stick and placed in the hollow ofa 
and after two or three months a very 
ll piece of comb was found, and the ex- 
eriment, proving useless, was abandoned. 
Since this a writer to the last Goverment re- 
ports says that ** he had seen seven hives all 
well and fed for the winter,’’ but in thespring 
the ‘little brutes’? decamped by twenty or 
thirty a day, until each queen in turn left the 
hive in disgust. Clipping the queen’s wings, 
as done in modern bee-keeping, would prove 
fatal to Apis dorsata. On account of her un- 
controllable character she would probably be 


] t 
iost 


The question arises, if we cannot domes- 
ticate Apis dorsata itself, could we by judi- 
cious crossing attain the desired end? The 
best answer to this question will, I think, be 
found in the fact that European bees exist 
which are closely allied to a species found in 
Northern India, which never crossed with 
{pis Indica, very similar to our European bee, 
with which domestication might be a success, 
but if any real advantage would arise there- 
from or not is doubtful, and no doubt can 
remain that the facts relating to Apis dorsata 
must forever bar the way to domestication. 


Germ that is Killing the Market for 
Extracted Honey. 


W. W. McNeal, in the American Bee- 
Keeper, says it is not one outside of bee-keep- 
‘rs themselves. He strikes pretty close to the 
ruth when he says: 


Now, bad as glucose may be, the germ that 
sapping the life of trade in honey finds its 
ibiding place in unscrupulous methods of 
production! Toszpeople of taste and refine- 
ment the quality and general appearance of 
extracted honey in so many instances reflects 
the producer such slovenly habits as to be 
reality reprehensible. 
(he man who produces thin, unripe, un- 
ained or dirty honey, and palms it off on 
ther is just as deserving of censure as one 
who puts in glucose and calls it honey. The 
lects are the same in both cases, for both 
honey of its rightful constituents. 


Apiculture in Chile, S. A. 


am situated near 38 degrees, while the 
le territory extends from 18 deg. 40 min. 
5 deg. 59 min. In the extreme north rain 
er falls, and consequently no place for 


keeper nor bees; whereas, in the region* 


h of this—about latitude 40 deg.—rain is 

stant all the year round, not the most de- 
sirable location for the bee-keeper, either. 

may interest some readers to know that 

the mean rainfall varies ,from 12 millimetres 








N describing and listing the finest line of BEE-KEEP- 
Our Cw Catalog, ERS’ SUPPLIES in the world, is ready. lf you 


have not been receiving a copy annually, send us your 
name and address and one 


will be mailed you FREE G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 
jal A mi Cc. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. 

AGENCIES: Ec Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walnut 
and Front Sts., tisdinaatl, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo.; 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.; E, T. Abbott, St. 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill; F.C. Erkel, 515 
lst Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 


“Thrashin’ Time.” 


When you come to the RUMELY, Stop!! That 
is the place to make your stand if you are interested 
in threshing. Why do we exult overthe name? 
We know, and you know, it stands for a success. 

We cover the ground when it comes to threshing. 


The New Rumely Separator 


with the various modern attachments, leaves nothing to be desired. 
Its specialties are: 1. Fastthreshing. 2. Clean threshing. 3. Clean 
in saving. 4. Turning grain out in proper form. 5. Adaptability to 
all kinds of grain and seeds. 6. Simplicity_of construction, 7. 
Durability. The Rumely Rear-Geared Traction Engine, 
with the above, satisfies the thresh- 
er’s wants. In these you have the 
best product of our skill and experi- 
ence; the one perfect threshing outfit 
upon the market. You «x 
should have our catalog. 
We send it upon re- 
quest. 


M. RUMELY 
Cco., 
La Porte, Ind. 




































28 cents Cash ME This, is = good time 
* > K 

paid for Beeswax. cate ns Gonees 
Address as follows, very plainly, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 
wax. Weare paying 
low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 








o Make Crops Grow 
in Spite of Drouth. 


The man who has succeeded in solving this problemis H. W. Campbell. He 
is nota theorist, but has put his plan into practical operation. Last year he 
raised forty bushels of corn to the acre on his farm in Western Kansas, when his 
neighbors had a complete crop failure. Mr. Cempbell is a regular contributor to 


This year it will publish articles by him which no farmer can afford to miss. Farmers who have 
been fullowing his plan have been raising big crops every year in spite of drout! Mr. Campbell 
has just published a manual of soil culture which fully explains his method This readable 
volume, together with six month's trial subscription to The Twentieth Century Farmer 
will be sent on receipt of fifty cents. 


H. W. CAMPBELL. The Twentieth Century Farmer, 1544 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
~ eres sene sss ema Mne 






















BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIC 
INCUBATORS 30 DAYS TRIALS 3. mproved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker 


Pay Cure HbR hoes AP atoe BaD Va italy Nie Fon 23 Yeans.t - BRAD Farwell, Mich. 


Send for circulars the oldes 





We are the largest manufacturers of 

vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
Ve ing to consumers, and we have been do- 
ing business in this way for 29 years. 


‘WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination 

aranteeing safedelivery. You are 

out nothingif not satisfied. We make 

195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of : 

harness. Our prices represent the No. %4% pugyy has ruvwcer cov- 
- cost of material and making, plus ered stepsand % inch Kelly rub- 
No. 960Carriage. Price, $120.00. Asfine one profit. Ourlargefree catalogue bertires. Price, 873.00. As fine 
as sells for $50.00 more. shows complete line. Send for it. as sells from 640.00 to 850.00 more, 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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and most 
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Burlington 


Route 





Every day during March 
and April we shall sell 


Cheap Tickets 
To The 
Northwest 


Montana, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and N.W.Wyoming 


Our fast train service from Chicago to 
St. Paul, Billings, Mont., and Denver, 
and our system of Reclining Chair 
Cars (seats free) and Tourist Sleeping 
Cars—only $6 for a double berth 
Chicago to Pacific Coast—in addition 
to the regular Pullman cars, makes 
the Burlington Route the most com- 
fortable and convenient way to the 
Northwest. Ask you nearest ticket 
agent about it or write me for a folder 
giving particulars. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. Ry. 
Chicago. 
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: The " 
Prairie 
State 


Incubator 
4 has long been recognized as 
the best incubator in the 
world. That is why the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture uses it exclus- 
ively. That's why it won 342 first premiums over 
all other makes of machines. This year we have 
made a catalog to fit such a machine. 50 tinted 
plate pages; 4 original paintings and over 700 
half tone illustrations. Mailed free as long as 
they last. Write for catalogue No. 79. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., HOMER CITY, PA. 


Largest Incubator and Brooder Factory in the World. 














Please mention Bee Journal When writing, 





DRIVING A BARGAIN 
—AT LONG RANGE 


in latitude 27 deg. to 2,860 millimetres in lati- 
tude 40 deg.:; further south, to latitude 53 
deg. 10 min. (Punta Arenas) the rainfall de- 
creases 550, of which one-fifth is snow. My 
own experiences extend to regions from lati- 
tude 33 deg. to 39 deg.. and I flatter myself in 
thinking my own situation about the happy 
medium as to extremes of temperature, mois- 
ture, ete. After twelve years’ experience here 
I am prepared to say that the swarming fever 
referred to in the ** Revue” is by this time so 


much eliminated with me, that I can work 
under quite as high pressure as at home. 
When I first commenced the bees would 


swarm in spite of extractor or unlimited work- 
ing room, and, of course, to work for sections 
was Out of the question. Now I get 2-lb. sec- 
tions worked with greater certainty than the 
l-lb. are at home. Of course, I use the 
‘*B.B.K.A.”’ standard frame. All the bees I 
meet with in apiaries here are the Italian race. 

With me, swarming begins about the latter 
part of November. Honey begins to come in 
as surplus in December, the heaviest months 
being January and February. 

The statement that the produce of 500 col- 
onies amounted to 36,400 pound of honey goes 
to confirm what Ihave been trying to drive 
into the heads of some of the bee-keepers here 
—to-wit, the mistake made in laying down 
apiaries of over 100 colonies; the vogue here 
is 500 or 1,000 and upwards. Notice what fol- 
lows in the article referred to, ‘‘ninety-five 
colonies gathered 18,000 pounds.’’ I have 
taken 250 pounds to 300 pounds in my own 
apiary from one hive when no swarm has 
issued, and over 150 pounds from a swarm 
hived in December. The statement that the 
native Chilian does not eat honey is not my 
experience.—J. R. W. Hone, in the British 
Bee Journal. 


Young Larve for Queen-Cells. 


In Gleanings for July 1, 1900,in a foot- 
note on an article of mine, you say, Mr. Edi- 
tor, ‘* We have heretofore assumed that larve 
just hatched, or larve not more than three 
days old, was the preferred age; but there isa 
case where the bees evidently had a prefer- 
ence for the five-day limit.’”’ The fact that 
this continues to be quoted in foreign jour- 
nals, and that it is likely to be misunderstood, 
makes me now refer to it. While you may 
have meant all right, there is danger that you 
may be understood as meaning: ** In this case 
the bees preferred larve five days old to any- 
thing younger.’’ This is not true. The only 
possible preference at all in that line would be 
expressed thus: ‘* The bees preferred to wait 
till some of the larve were to oid for good 
queens, rather than tostart all cells earlier.” 
Now let me give the truth deduced from my 
investigations—the truth that I think any one 
will deduce from any fair investigations—it is 
this: Bees will not start queen-cells with 
larve as old as three days when younger larve 
are present, but they will continue to start 
queen-cells after all the larvae present have be- 
come too old for that purpose. Will my good 
friend of the Review say whether he believes 
this to be the truth ?—-|I accept your amended 
correction.—Ep.|—Stray Straw in Gleanings 
| in Bee-Culture. 





S KING! 


Send your name and address on a Postal 
Card and I will send you sample of 


BUCKBEE’S 


Great Money-Making Gorn, = 
together with our Beautiful and instructive 4 
Seed and Plant Book, Tells al! about 
. the best varieties of Corm and everything 
ofinterestin seeds; how to grow them for 









profit, etc. 
_ FREE! If you write to-day and 
s ® Mention this Paper. i 
.H. W. BUCKBEE, ; 


Rockford Seed Farms, 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 









Please mention bee Journal wi.en writing 





A New Bee-Keeper’s Song— 


‘Buckwheat Cakes 
and Honey” 


Words by EUGENE SECOR. 
Music by GEORGE W. YORK. 





This song was written specially for 
the Buffalo convention, and was sung 
there. It is written for organ or piano, 
as have been all the songs written for 
bee-keepers. Every home should have 
a copy of it, as well as a copy of 


“THE HUM OF THE BEES 
in the APPLE-TREE BLOOM” 


Written by 
EUGENE SEcor and Dr. C. C. MILLER. 





Pricks—Either song will be mailed 
for 10 cents (stamps or silver), or both 
for only 15 cents. Or, for $1.00 strictly 
in advance payment of a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Bee Journal, 
we will mail both of these songs free, 
if asked for. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


, 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co's 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 

save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 

i. H. HUN? & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 




















riage 


is our 








mammoth line of buggies, surreys, carriages 
and harness, It is free. 






man who sells you the buggy. 
his mercy. 


Send for it at once. 


you have never seen. 


We do not believe in that method. 
plan? 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing 


You do exactly this when you send your money away for a buggy or car- 
Whether you get a bargain or not depends not 
on your good judgment or shrewdness but entirely upon the honesty of the 
Your money is in his hands and you are at 
It is too one-sided. What 
Well, we have such confidence both in you and in our Split 
Hickory Vehicles, to please you, that we ship anywhere on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Hitch it up; take it home and test it. Compare it with the buggies your 
neighbors have paid considerable more for, and if not satisfied you have 
the best bargain of your life at the end of 30 days you can send it back to us without paying one cent. 
know how and of what material they are made, and we know they will stand thetest. Our large newc 


Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 6 Cincinnati, O. 


We manufacture our own goods. We 
atalogue describes and gives prices of our 



























Mr. C. Davenport says he can now put 2 
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A Beginner’s Report. 


,. young bee-keeper and appreciate the 

an Bee Journal very much. 
. is only one bee-keeper in this neigh- 
| besides myself. I started with one 
which swarmed 4 times, and now I 
[ did not get any surplus honey but I 

ny bees are wintering well. 
| did not know much about bees I 
t I would give them a good letting 

Joun A. DunN. 
o Co., Kans., Feb. 20. 





Early Spring. 

ing is opening up very early here for 
ountry, and the. bees, as a rule, except 
ips Salt Lake County, have wintered 
well, and a fair, average season is looked 
our bee-keepers. While there is no 
wback in sight, the only fear is drouth or 

shoppers. E. 8. Lovesy. 


Salt Lake Co., Utah, Feb. 21. 





Nailing Up Shipping-Cases. 


drip shipping-cases together in less time 
he could one before. Now my way to 
slats in the bottom, nail on the 2 ends, 
I take a board that just goes inside of a 


ise, 3 inches wide, cut slots in it the space of 


, 


sections, then slip the strips into these 
tsand nail each end, then take out the 

and nail the center, and then nail up 
case 8. D. BUELL. 
ranch Co., Mich., Feb. 20. 





Bee-Keeping in Oklahoma. 


We had a very poor season in northwest- 
rexas the past season, although my Joss 
only 10 percent, while that of others has 
1.0 percent. 
am now moving my apiary near the 
ita Mountains, in Oklahoma Territory, | 
one of the lucky ones to draw a fine 
ice through the opening up of the Co- 


anche Reservation. I think I have a fine loca- 


To 1 
Bus 


mn for bees, and, as before, will give my at- 
tion to bees and fruit-raising. 
| am the first man to establish an apiary in 


e New Eldorado; it will be watched with 
terest by other bee-keepers who want to 


g bees to Oklahoma Territory. 


J. W. ADAMS. 
Montague Co., Tex., Feb. 20. 





Heavy Winter Losses. 


\fter a month of very severe wintry 
her I find I have suffered the greatest 
uter-losses in my experience. I have lost 
east 60 colonies, or +4 of my bees, and 
st of the rest very weak, and if the weather 
es not moderate I fear the loss will be much 
euter. 
My loss was caused by being confined so 
without a fiight on stores containing 
y-dew. 
e prospects for 1902 are gloomy. It has 
nearly a year since we have had a good 


\Ve have not had any honey since 1899; we 
some honey-dew in 1900, also a little last 


ill continue reading the ‘‘ Old Reliable,”’ 
way. Ihave been a cash reader since I 
been a bee-keeper, nearly 7 years now. 
nenced with 2 box-hive colonies, and in- 
ed to 202 colonies in 5 years, all in Lang- 
dovetailed hives. I have decreased 
derable in the last two bad years. 
n the only member of the National Bee- 
ers’ Association in the Indian Territory, 
Sorry to say. 
t merchants handle honey on commis- 





hake cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
ess Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. Chester,Pa., 
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it Means Something 


to the world that there is one old family remedy that is believed in by endless thousands 
of humanity atter 40 years’ 


WATKINS?’ ‘ese!2* LINIMENT 


lt means that here is a remedy that makes you feel certain of the lives of yourdear ones 
in cases of accident or sudden sickness. It means many dollars saved to 
you that would otherwise go to the doctor or veterinary. In all cases of 
cholera morbus, diarrhoea, flux. rheumatism, cuts, cramps, strains, burns, mumps, sore 
throat, diphtheria, etc., it is a God-send. 
Worth Its Weight in Gold. 
Red Lake, Minn., June 5, 1901. 
One time last summer I got very sick with cholera and thought 
sure we would have to send for the doctor, butafter tak- 
ing 3 doses of W atkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Linimert 
lfeltas wellasever. Since then | use itevery day and 
and find it the best family medicine in the market to-day ; 
itis worth its weightin gold. JOSEPH DUCHARME. 
Thousands of good people have written in the same vein. 
it cures colic, diarrhoea, sprains, 
FOR ANIMAL cuts, scratches, bruises,sweeney ,etc 
Don’t wait wntil you are down sick, or injured by some 
bad accident, but be sure to get a bottie from our agent 
when he cails. lf no agent in your county, write us at 
once and we wili see that you are supplied. Price $1. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We send our instructive 100-page finely illustrated 
Home Doctor and Cook Book to every inquirerfree, It is 
a very Valuable and interesting work for farm and home, 
containing weather forecasts, fine cooking recipes, etc. 
We send it free whether you are ready to buy now or not. 


THE J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO., 
10 Liberty St., Winona, Minn. 





















Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


rlease mention Bee Journal when writing 


Standard Belgian Hare Book ! 


BY M. D. CAPPS. 
HIS book of 175 
pages presents a 

clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 

ian Hare industry; 
its growth, origin 
and kinds; the san- 
itation and construc- 
tion of the rabbitry; 
selection of breeding 
stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
=, 000 copies was sold 
in advance of publi- 
cation. 

Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
paid; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.10. 





TA26t 


Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We makea full line 


and sell direct on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


We save you dealer and jobber 
profits. Enough said. Write for 


“2nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, Kg 
Co. . Station33,Kaiamazoo, Mich. ~ 


Sue 
Avo 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. ~ ey 





Fiease meotion Bee Journa: When writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY ... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il. 


Ask for our price-list and testimonials. 

As we are spending the winter in North Da- 
kota, all our correspondence, whether social or 
business (until further notice) should be ad- 














dressed, 
ys ER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
pe ees Soutien Sa Bee Journal. | 144 & 146 Erie Street, _ CHICAGO, ILL. 



















We carry a full line and large stock of the A. I. 
Root Co. goods, which we sell here at their.factory 
prices. Estimates cheerfully given. Sendto-day for 
our 16th annual catalog for 1902. Address, 


JOS. NYSEWANDER, 
710 @ 712 W Grand Avenue, 
DES MOINES, - - - 







IOWA. 


i Have You Seen Our Blue Cat- 


alog? 60 illustrated pages; describes EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THE APIARY. | BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices. Alternating hives and Ferguson supers. Sent FREE; write for it, 
Tanks from galv. steel, red cedar, cypress or fir; freight paid; price-list free. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., box 90, Red Oak, Iowa. 


Agencies: Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Shugart & Ouran, Council Bluffs, lowa 
Spangler, Kentland, Ind. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 





: Chas, 
12E2ot 





when writing 
Advertisers «*««« 
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Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 





Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 
The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 
Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog mailed free—send for same. 
The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 
You will save money by buying from me. 
Orders taken for Queens—GOLDEN ITALIANS, 
Rep CLOVER OUEENS, and CARNIOLANS. 
For prices I refer you to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher, 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.S., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand ; also by America’s leading 
Pe ee my and thousands of others, 

old medal and highest award at 
Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-page 
circular free. Complete catalogue, 
i80 pages, &xl]] in., mailed for 10c. 
Ask nearest officefor book No, 50 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Baaalo, \. ¥., Chieago, lil., Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥. 


(lease mention Kee JOUTINa: Wuch wig 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





Supplied 
Moisture 








We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% 10% 25% 50m 


Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 100 4180 4.25 8.00 
W Rite ClOVE cccccecscces 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... -80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freizht, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, : CHICAGO, ILL. 


=) SUPPLIES: 
% > 4i SP 


ae T ROOTS PRICES. 








Everything used ty bee-keepers. 


POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE, INDIAMAPOLIS. IND. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





sion for me and two of them refused to settle. 
I reported them to Hon. Eugene Secor, and 
the money came forthwith, so I saved enough 
there to pay my membership several years. 
‘** A word to the wise is sufficient.” 

Let every one that reads this not only pay 
up his subscription fif in arrears), and a full 
year in advance, but inclose $1.00 membership 
fee to the ‘* National,’’ and make Editor York 
and yourself happy. J. T. HAIRSTON. 

Indian Territory, Feb. 20. 





Deep Snows—Wintering Well. 


We have had the deepest fall of snow for 
several years, about 8 inches on the level. It 
did not drift very badly here, but delayed 
trains about a day. 

Bees went into winter quarters in the best 
condition since I have been in the bee-busi- 
ness (1896). 

They have not had many flights, but I think 
they are all right. W. H. MEANS. 

Greenwood Co., Kan., Feb. 21. 





Evidently an Error. 


Mr. Editor:—Did the printer take liberties 
with Mr. Bingham’s copy, page 156, or are we 
to understand that 25 degrees is an ‘ideal ”’ 
temperature for bees in a cellar? IDEALIST. 


[Yes, itisan error. It should have been 35 
degrees instead of 25.—Ep1rTor. | 





Entrance Feeding of Bees. 


It is near feeding-time for the colonies out 
of stores and for stimulative brood-rearing. | 
have been feeding some old sorghum honey I 
bought cheap. I make an entrance-feeder on 
the plan of the Boardman. I take a round 
tin can 8 inches across,run a gauge-mark 
around it about 1°; or 2 inches from the bot- 
tom, and cutit off. This makes a dish nearly 
2 inches deep and 8 inches across; almost any 
old dish will do. Then make a box with two 
points to run into the entrance witha loose 
cover; the box must be tight, and great care 
taken not to let robber-bees get a taste. 
Liquefy the feed by mixing water with 
it. The dish must be full of old comb to 
keep the bees from drowning. 

C. H. Austin. 


Eddy Co., New Mex., Feb. 21. 





Poor Prospects for Honey. 


It is now the time of year when a tolerably 
safe report can generally be made concerning 
honey prospects in this part of the State. 

We have had, to date, atrifle over 4 inches 
of rain, and the most of it came early, and 
was succeeded by dry weather lasting until 
the latter part of January. We have had 
more cold weather than common this winter; 
little damage, however, has resulted, but it 
aided very much in retarding early bee-feed. 

I haye been to my apiary several times 
lately, and in traveling a section of country 
30 miles in length, and observing closely on 
every hand, I must say that I have never seen 
the prospects for the apiarist much poorer 
than at the present. Unless rain comes soon 
in plenteous quantity, we will have to feed 
back to the bees some of last year’s crop. 
Eastern markets, I think, will get but little 
California honey in 1902. 

ALBERT ROZELL. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., Feb. 21. 





Do Robber-Bees Sting? 


Answering the question (page 115), ‘*Do 
robber-bees sting?’’ Rarely; though very 
rarely indeed they do. The robbing question 
has always been very interesting tome. I 
have watched and studied it for days and 
weeks with pain, pleasure and profit. 

The conditions in which a robber-bee is most 
likely to sting is when a defending bee grabs 
the robber by the leg and then hangs on, and 
hangs on, until the robber drags it clear down 
the alighting-board into the grass. The rob- 
ber then seems to say, ‘‘ Come, now, old fel- 
low, you are as mean as I am; we are now on 
common ground; let go or I’ll sting ;”’ and in 





In Olden Days 


men were broken on the w 
now they buy 
Electric Stee! Wheels, 
and save money. They fit ay 
wagon. Made with eithe rstag 
gered or straight spoke: Le tus 
tell you how to make a |; jan 
wagon with any size w) el, ar 
width tire. Catalog tells. [t's on 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quiney, ty, 
Please mention bee yournal when writing 


‘‘What Happened to Ted’ 


. BY ISABELLE HORTON. 

This is a true story of the poor and 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the autho, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among {} 
city poverty strieken are both interesting an 


heel, 








sad. This particular short story—60 pages. 
5x6%¢ inches, bound in paper cover—viyex 
somewhat of an insight into a little of the 


hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 1p 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East Ouro STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


A FRIEND 


to poultrymen—tochickens, 


5 on GREEN C 
Adam’s tu: Cutter 
It runs easily because it has 
ball bearings. It. cuts clean, 
quickly and perfecly. Makes a fine 
bone shaving such as chickens re- 
quire. Before you buy send for 
free catalogue No, 9 


W.J. ADAM, JOU ET, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


California ! 179" cate to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali. 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
ed of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam. 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRAnNcIsco, Car. 
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W. C. T. U. 


W-eC-an’t T-ell U how hard we are trying to restrain 
the rising generation of stock. Do you see? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when Writin= 


The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


“5 GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


Yhat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder ané 
his industry, first,foremost and all the ‘ ™¢ 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

















WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, Ll. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writ 2% 
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er it grapples the other bee and 


Zz But generally when the robber makes 
; irn both take wing. 
ce seen a bee in cases of robbing sting, 


, ying, and still clinging to a robber’s 
= |) bers always respect the colony that 
%: iort, decisive work of it, and sum- 
stings every robber that they can 
In such casesI never could see that 
sting back, but of course I can not 
m t they never do. 8. T. Pertir. 

rio, Canada, Feb. 21. 





ars Another Dry Year—Foul 


Brood. 
afraid we are in for another dry year. 
I thing is shaping that way now. We 


h iad only about 3 inches of rain so far 
winter. It has looked very much like 
or two days, but the rain does not come. 
im having a sad experience with foul 

brood, not in my own apiary, but as deputy 
brood inspector. The first apiary I ex- 

a ed of 25 colonies was a rotten mass—old 

es in which bees had died out lying around 

, promiscuous way. I said to the man in 
harge (the owner being in the East), ‘* The 
thing we can do is to burn everything.” 

He finally gave his consent, so just at dark we 

piled the 25 colonies as close together as pos- 

sible, piled the 50 or more old hives around 

them, and set fire to it. Radical cure, but a 

safe and permanent one. 

Other apiaries which are not so bad we will 
give the McEvoy treatment. 


B. 8. TAYLOR. 
Riverside Co., Calif., Feb. 23. 





Worst Dry Year Since 1864. 


This will be the worst dry year since 1864 
Southern California. Even in the north- 
ern part the rainfall is short. I would not 
advise any bee-men to come here and go into 
the bee-business; the seasons are too uncer- 
tain, and they would only meet with discour- 
agements. M. H. MENDLESON. 
Ventura Co., Calif., Feb. 18. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Chicago.—The next meeting of the Chicago 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Briggs House, Chicago, April 3, 1902, afternoon 
and evening. A full attendance is desired, as 
mportant business comes before the Associa- 
tion. Let all come and enjoy a good social 
time, and banquet inthe evening; 50 cents a 
plate. The ladies are especially invited to be 
present, and bring their fathers, husbands and 
brothers. Dr. C. C, Miller has promised to be 
present, HERMAN F. Moore, Sec. 


Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in the City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, April 5, 
1902, at 10a.m, This promises to be an interest- 
ng convention. Allareinvited. Itis desired 
to form an exchange for the protection and ben- 
efit of our bee-keepers. Come and aid a good 
cause. It is expected that every county will be 
represented. J. B. Face, Sec. 

E. S. Lovgesy, Pres. 





Deserves Its Success:—lIt is always a 
leasure to us to notice the growth of any 
concern which builds up its business by hon- 
rable methods and first-class goods. In this 
itis hardly possible for any concern to 
succeed for any length of time unless the 
above is their polley. When any concern 
arts as did our advertiser, the Reliable Incu- 
itor Co., of Quiney, Ill., almost 20 years ago, 
a modest way, and their business grows 
stantly from year to year until it becomes 

of the very largest concerns in the coun- 
uanufacturing incubators: and brooders 
isively, one cannot but believe that they 

e the right kind of goods and treat their 
tomers in accordance with the Golden Rule. 
Probably no ineubator in the world has a 
ler reputation than the Reliable. It has 

r many highest awards at various Exposi- 
is, as for example, the Columbian at Chi- 
Cotton States at Atlanta, Trans-Missis- 
at Omaha, International at Brussels, 
rsal at Paris, where they not only took 
st award but the grand prize. They 





have the first premiums at State Fairs and 
Poultry Shows almost without number, and 
the Reliable is always a favorite wherever ex- 
hibited. The Company is already planning 
great things for the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position to be held in St. Louis in 1903. 

One reason why the Reliable has always 
been a successful machine is that its makers 
are practical poultry people, having owned 
and operated extensive poultry-yards for many 
years, even before engaging in the incubator 
business. Every improvement which has 
been put out on the Reliable bas first been 
tested many times in the Company’s own es- 
tablishment. The present poultry-yards are 
an immense plant covering 13,590 square feet 
of floor space. They raise about 5,000 chick- 
ens annually and every bird shipped from the 
Reliable Poultry Farm is guaranteed in every 
way. Send for the Reliable catalog. Address, 
Reliable Incubator Co., Quincy, Ill., and men- 
tion the American Bee Journal. 


BEES FOR SALE! 


»0 good, heavy colonies in 8-frame, dove- 
tailed hives, well painted; most of the bees 
show Italian markings. Prices: Single colony, 
$6.00; 5 or more, $5.50 each. They are located 
within 12 miles of Kankakee, Il. Can be 
shipped April 1. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Experienced Young Bee- Man Wanted 


IMMEDIATELY to take charge of 200 colonies 
and horse. Salary, $15 a month with board and 
lodging. Apply, W.R. ANSEBLL, 

12Alt G.N.R’y, St. Paul, Minn, 


CALIFORNIA. —If interested in the land of 
sunshine subscribe to our 100-page handsomely 
illustrated monthly magazine. $1.00 per year. 
Sample copy 10 cts. Four months on trial, 25 cts. 
Information about fruit rauches, real estate, 
etc., free to subscribers. The California Home- 
seeker, 602 Byrne Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gash no matter where it is. Send de- 
scription and cash price and get my 


wonderfully successful plan. W,. ° TRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 

















Northrup, King & Co.—We have just 
received from these advertisers a copy of 
their new seed catalog for the current year. 
This is a very interesting book, and every one, 
even those who buy seeds ina small way, 
would be well repaid by writing fora copy. 
Some of the many interesting features are as 
follows: On page 1 the letter from a leading 
railroad, offering half-freight-rates on certain 
seeds. This will be a direct benefit to buyers 
in certain sections. The statement regarding 
Corn Insurance, on page 15, is also novel. 
and their illustrations of corn, made from 
actual photographs, speak for themselves. On 
page 15, the Grading of Grass Seeds, illus- 
trated by microscopic pictures, is a revelation. 
Many seed-buyers evidently need education 
along this line. Very many of the illustra- 
tions all through the book are made from 
photographs, and the general arrangement of 
the book is commendable. Mr. Northrup is 
recognized as a high authority in the seed- 
trade, and is president of the American Seed- 
Trade Association. Write to Northrup, King 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn., for one of the 
catalogs, and mention this paper. 





$1.00 

Chicago to St. Paul or Minneapolis 
for double berth in tourist sleeping- 
cars of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, each Tuesday and Fri- 
day during March and April, 1902, on 
train No.1, leaving Chicago at 6:30 p.m. 

For further information apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 12A2t 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 
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Cuicaco, March 7.—The decline noted in last 
quotations are still more pronounced at this 
time, large offerings of Western comb are press- 
ing for consumption which are difficult to place. 
Prices are nominally 13@14c for the best white, 
with travel-stained aud light amber, 10@12c, 
that which is candied selling as low as 7c, with 
the partially candied at 9@10c. No great amount 
of dark honey is offered. Extracted is steady 
in price but slow of sale, white, 54%@7c; amber, 
5% @5%c; dark, 5c. according to what it is gath- 
ered from and quality. Beeswax in urgent de- 
mand at 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
tracted honey is good with prices lower. Am- 
ber, for manufacturing purposes, brings from 
54% @6%c: better grades from 7@8c. Fancy comb 
honey sells at l6c; lower grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax strong at 27@30c. 

THE Freep W. Mutu Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Our market has not 
been so empty of comb honey in a long time. 
Fancy white comb, 15@l6c; No. 1, 15c; dark 
and buckwheat, 13@l4c. Extracted, buckwheat, 
6c. Beeswax, 30c. H. R. Wrieat. 


Boston, March 8.—We beg to report a fairly 
good spring demand for comb honey, and from 
present indications stocks will clean upin good 
shape. Prices range as follows: Fancy, l6c; 
No. t, 13@13%c: No 2, none. Extracted is in 
good supply and moves slowly; California,7c. 

Brake, Scott & Ler. 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—The general tone of 
the honey market is lower. Water-white comb 
honey sells from 14@14%c; it is hard to obtain 
15c for extra fancy. Extracted has weakened 
a little, and sells at 5@5%c; fancy, from 6@6%c. 

C. H. W. WeBer. 


New York, March 8.—Comb honey is now 
pretty well cleaned up, and what remains on 
the market is nearly all fancy and No. 1 white 
honey. The demand is fairly good at following 
quotations: Fancy white, 14c; No.1, 13c; No. 
2, 12c. Extracted remains dull at unchanged 
prices with plenty of supply. Beeswax firm, 2%c. 

We have just received the first large ship- 
ment of comb honey from Cuba; some in tal! 
sections, packed 20 combs to the crate and some 
in square sections packed 32 combs to thecrate, 
glass front on one side, plain, no-bee-way sec- 
tion. The honey was packed in shipping-car- 
riers, containing 8 of the large and 9% of the 
small crates respectively, and arrived in first- 
class condition. The flavor of this honey is 
very fine, and as tothe quality—some of it is 
fancy white, while others is of a yellowish tint. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANcIscO, Feb. 12.—White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents, Ex- 
tracted, white, 54%@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

Considering the limited quantities offering 
there is a fair trade in progress, both for ship- 
ment and local account. Quotable values are 
without change, but market is moderately firm 
at the prevailing figures 





WANTED. EXTRACTED HONEY—cither 


large or small lots: parties 
having same to offer, send samples, and best pri- 
ces delivered at Cincinnati, Ohio. We pay cash 
on delivery. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 
10Atf Front and Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI, O. 













In a Glass 
Case. 


The light fancy 

rural mail box 

would last for@® 

a long time, but 

rain and shine, |# 

with frost and )OeN 

Snow soon tell the [Ss 
es 


story, and then its 
only claim to having been a 
good box. is that it died 
young. Our box is “pretty 
tough,’ hence long lived. 
As for beauty. why “ hand- 
some is what handsome does.” Write for 
the why and wherefore, 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


- 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly, 





SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


? a@” W.M. GerrisnH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WANTED sna‘teticore APIARIST 


to handle two out-apiaries on shares. Must 
have experience, and be well posted in the bus- 
iness. Address, 


P. W. DUNNE, 


River Forest, Oak Park Post-Office, 
Cook Co., Ill. 


Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
i) herewith represents the 
best one-pound jar for 
honey that we know of. 
It is made of the clear- 
est flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, and a 
neat label attached, it 
makes as handsome a 
package as can be im- 
agined. Its glass top 
sets on a flat rubber 
ring, and is held in 
place by a flat steel 
spring across the top as 
shown in the picture. It 
is practically air-tight, 
thus permitting no leak, 
which is an important thing with honey- 
sellers. 














We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, | 


at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 


$4.7" a gross; five or more gross $4.50 i 


gros 

If. utry them once you will likely use no 
other <ind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey ars. 


JEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILIx 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:°° a 


Perfect in construction and 
action. i 


egg. 
GE 


45A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Ditimer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—Wh 5 7 Tahhi 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 








RE: aE eg, 


vat Dadant's Foundation 3: 


. Year 
We guarantee Satisfaction. Piatt MaRS Rose AY. 





No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Why does it sell so well ? Because, it has always given better satis. 


use in 24 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies kwvos'--.. “Coc 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 











Langstroth on the!/Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
s Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 


he, Se, Se, Se, Se, Se Se, Se Se, Se, Se , Se se, es 
Please mention Bee J>urnal when writing, 
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Do You Produce Comb Honey ? 


Here is something that will interest you. 


‘* The Danzenbaker Hive I think will take prece- 
dence over all others, I am delighted with it, as it is 
simple, and easily manipulated.”’ 

R. H. PEPworTH, 


Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 
Nov. 30, 1901. 


If you buy the Danz. hive you will find a ready market for your 
honey. Comb honey in Danz. sections has never yet been held be- 
cause of ‘‘little demand.”’ 








EXTRACTED HONEY! 


You will need good hives, smokers, knives, and most of all, a 
good honey-extractor. Root’s Cowan Rapid Reversible Extractors 
are used everywhere, and always acknowledged to be the best. Be 
sure to get one of our make. 


BEESWAX ? 

You should have the best wax-extractors, else large quantities of 

wax will be left in the refuse. See what one extensive and practical 
bee-keeper says of the ROOT-GERMAN STEAM WAX-PRESS: 


For over 20 years past I have bad to render up old combs or cappings in larger or 
smaller quantities, and my experience has been extensive, for I have tried faithfully almost 
every known method to get all the wax out, but have never succeeded to my satisfaction 
until recently. I got of you a German wax-press. that comes nearer accomplishing that ob- 
any than any thing I have ever tried. I am more than satisfied with it, for, if used accord- 

ng to directions, there is little if any wax left in the refuse. Any one used to the old meth- 


ods will be astonished at the results obtained. In this press you have given those in need 
of it the best thing, to my mind, you have ever brought out, and I fealty bellows all who try 
it will pronounce it a real treasure. There are other points of advantage that I could men- 
tion, one of which is its pocmee’ safety—no boiling over and setting fire to every thing, and 
| can ee — wit ove once for quite a time, and every thing can be kept neat and 
clean, an occupies very e room. . 7. 4 
Belleville, Lil., vec. 12. area ane 
Root’s goods are for saleeverywhere. See list of jobbers and 
agents in the January bee-journals. A full list of local agents sent 
you on request. We will also send you a little book, ‘‘ Facts About 
Bees,’’ describing the Danz. hive, and our catalog, on request. 


WANTED.—Beeswax. Price, 28c cash or 30c in trade for pure 
average beeswax, delivered here. We want also a car of white sage 
extracted honey, also large lots of WHITE COMB HONEY in 


DANZ. sections. 
THE A, I, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U. s. A. 








WGP GEORGE W. YORK & CO., Mi& M6 Bric Street, 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 


YA-A'A APO 


N.OOOOYOOOOOOO-O-OOOOO-O-O-O-OH 


Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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